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THE NATIONAL REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


HATEVER may be said of the events of the past month 
in Germany it is at least an advantage that the position 
should have been made clear, and German politics 

simplified as they have not been for many years. The Reichstag 
and Prussian Diet Elections of March 5th, and the municipal and 
rural and urban district provincial elections of March 12th have, 
in the words of the Bérsen Courier, ‘“ eliminated the Main Line, 
the symbol of political divisions between North and South Germany, 
and have unified the Reich in a degree which could not have been 
hoped, but which was the goal and vision of every patriot since 
1831.” At the same time the series of steps taken by the Reich 
Government during the six weeks since Herr Hitler was appointed 
Chancellor have, to quote the Nazi Angriff ‘‘ unshakably solidified 
the foundation of the National Government.”’ In short, a revolution 
has taken place which will alter the whole future of the country, and, 
January 30th, the day on which Herr Hitler assumed office, will 
go down to history as marking the end of one era and the opening of 
a new one, whether for good or ill it is not yet possible to say. 


The elections of the two Sundays, while significant enough, 
did not play the principal part in the development of the situation 
which now obtains, and before dealing with their results, the history 
of the fall of the von Papen and Schleicher Cabinets must be shortly 
outlined and the circumstances in which the Nazis were called to 
take a share in the Government described. The methods adopted 
by Herr von Papen to consolidate his position were dealt with in a 
previous article in the Bulletin, and space will not allow of a review 
of the events leading up to his resignation, nor of those which 
occurred during the short period of office of his successor. But it 
is interesting to follow the development of the Nazi claim to complete 
power from the time when Herr Hitler was first received by the 
President on August 13th, 1932 to the day, only four weeks after 
his appointment as Chancellor, when he was able to induce Herr von 
Hindenburg to sign a decree virtually imposing martial law on the 
whole country and handing over unlimited power to Hitler himself 
and two or three of his lieutenants. 

In August, it will be remembered, the attempt to “ tame’ 
the Nazis by giving them a share of power was abandoned as 
impracticable. Herr Hitler, when he saw the President, demanded 
the powers of a Mussolini, and when this was refused he gave further 
proof of the uncompromising character of his attitude towards the 
Government by publicly championing the cause of the Beuthen 
murderers. The Chancellor had already made appeals to him to 
restrain his followers, who had been guilty of several acts of 


, 





(1) Vide the Bulletin of September 29th, 1932. Vol. IX, No. 7. 
(2) In a telegram to them on August 22nd he said their liberty was ‘‘ from now 
on, a question of our honour.” 
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terrorism during the first few days of August, and at the end of the 
month he broadcast a statement in which he said that Herr Hitler’s 
unbridled utterances boded ill for his claim to the leadership of the 
State. 


This was the position when the Reichstag met on August 3oth, 
and this date is significant as marking the appearance of Captain 
Goring, who was elected President, or Speaker, of the House. 
Captain Goring’s first attempt to cross swords with the Chancellor 
ended in his discomfiture, 0\,ing to the support given to the latter 
by the President in signing the decree for a dissolution,' but Captain 
Goring made the most of his opportunities dur’ .g the election 
campaign which opened at the end of September 1 a statement 
to the foreign press, after denying that the Nazis \, cre pursuing class 
warfare, he said that in foreign affairs they demanded three things; 
the withdrawal of the war-guilt lie; the recognition of equality of 
status ; and security for the nation, and this intimation as to Nazi 
policy was supplemented by Herr Hitler in a statement in the Nazi 
Party’s paper on October 20th in which he declared his disbelief 
in the practicability of a reconciliation with France, and called for 
a new foreign policy based on the closest co-operation with Great 
Britain and Italy. These statements represent as much as the 
Nazi leaders have ever said in elucidation of the policy they intend 
to follow in foreign affairs. 


The Reichstag elections were held on November 6th, but before 
that two significant things had occurred. A breach of the Constitu- 
tion had been made in Prussia, by the action of the Reich Govern- 
ment in intervening in the Administration on July 20th, and when 
the Supreme Court gave its judgment on October 27th, virtually 
amounting to a condemnation of the Chancellor’s action, both the 
Prussian and the Bavarian Governments protested to the President, 
but without effect. This, in effect, showed that the Constitution 
could be violated with impunity. The other event was the arrest, 
on November 4th, of the whole of the fifty-two officials of the traffic 
section of the Communist opposition Movement within the Trade 
Unions in Berlin, owing to their responsibility for a strike of transport 
services, which led to serious disorders and loss of life. This strike, 
it may be remarked, was organised by Nazis and Communists 
against the wishes of the Union leaders, the explanation probably 
being that both parties found in it an excellent electoral investment 
(the Elections were due in two days) not only against the unpopular 
Papen Government, but also against the Socialists, who generally 
advocated compromise.* 





(1) Vide the Bulletin of September 29th, 1932, pp. 9 and Io. 

(2) It is interesting to recall that the campaign was characterized by excessiv« 
bitterness and fighting between the Nazis and the Nationalists. 

(3) Though the wage cut which led to the strike was a very small one, ai¢ 
was accepted by the Trade Unions, the Nazis issued a statement that they would 
“ not allow the standard of living of German workmen to be depressed below the! 
of Chinese coolies.”’ 
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As for the Elections, they were characterised by a falling off 
of the Nazi vote, a fact which was then believed to signalise the 
beginning of a permanent decline of the Party’s influence. Actually, 
about 33°I per cent. of the votes cast were for Hitler, and this did 
not compare well with the proportion in the previous Election of 
July 31st, which was 37-4. The Communists secured 16-9 of the 
votes, as against 14°5 in July, while the Social-Democrats secured 
20°4, as compared with 21-6. The Nazi seats in the Reichstag 
were reduced in number from 230 to 196, while the Communists’ 
rose from 89 to 100. The Social-Democrat seats dropped from 133 
to 121, and the Centre from 77 to 70.1 The actual number of votes 
cast for the Nazis was I1,700,000 odd, a figure to be borne in mind 
when considering the results of the last Elections, on March 5th. 


Herr von Papen, at any rate, was satisfied with the result, as he 
considered it showed that no party could now justly claim the right 
to rule alone. He said he hoped a real “ National Concentration ” 
might now be possible—the aim of all those who have aspired to 
lead the Government of Germany during the past two or three years. 
Using words which might equally well have come from Herr Hitler, 
he said that the essential thing was to restore the full sovereignty 
of the State, and to establish “a constant powerful authority of 
administration.”” This desire for a ‘‘ real National Concentration ”’ 
was equally strongly felt by the President, which may account in 
some measure for his acquiescence in the course of affairs as directed 
by Herr Hitler during the past few weeks. At any rate, methods 
apart, it makes for ‘‘ national concentration.”’ 


At this juncture evidence was again provided of the determination 
of the Nazis to admit no compromise. Herr Hitler did not even 
trouble to reply to Herr von Papen’s invitation to meet him to 
discuss the possibility of forming a Government which might be 
accorded the toleration of the Reichstag, and to the President, after 
von Papen’s resignation, he made it very clear that he would not 
consider an offer to form a majority Government so long as any 
conditions were attached to the offer. On the contrary, on 
November 23rd he demanded the Chancellorship on terms which 
were regarded by Herr von Hindenburg as designed to pave the 
way for a dictatorship, and this demand the President refused, with 
a reply which reads curiously to-day. ‘I cannot,” he said, “ give 
the leader of a party my Presidential powers, and because such a 
Cabinet is bound to develop into a party dictatorship and increase 
the state of tension prevailing among the German people I cannot 
take the responsibility for this before my oath and my conscience.”’ 


General von Schleicher next made an attempt to canvass the 
parties, and though he had some success with the Centre and the 
Bavarian People’s Party (representing 88 seats in the Reichstag) 


(1) The Reichstag elected in November consisted only of 581 Deputies. The 
Present House contains 647, owing to the larger poll. 
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as far as the Nazis were concerned he found himself up against the 
same unbending attitude. Herr Hitler would not even meet him, 
but wrote to the President, on December 1st from Munich, saying 
that the political situation had not changed since he left Berlin and 
it was not worth while for him to return to discuss matters with the 
General. And when, three days later, the latter was appointed 
Chancellor, the Vélkischer Beobachter stated that the Nazis plainly 
and unequivocally rejected any and every form of “ toleration” 
of a Schleicher Cabinet, as being irreconciliable with the will of 
the people. 

The Reichstag met on December 6th, when Captain Goring 
was again elected President. The very next day a fight occurred 
between the Nazis and the Communists, ending in the former 
forcibly expelling all the Communist deputies from the House. 
About the same time differences between Herr Gregor Strasser— 
the chief organiser of the Nazi party—and the extreme elements 
which were now predominant? came to a head, and Herr Strasser, 
who wished for co-operation with other parties, was relieved of his 
post. Herr Hitler himself took it over. It was at the same date 
that rumours began to circulate regarding intrigues between the 
Nazis and Herr von Papen aiming at undermining the position of 
the Chancellor. General von Schleicher never succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the President, and his attempts to conciliate the 
masses made him very unpopular both with the Junkers and 
Nationalists and with the industrialists. On January 4th von 
Papen and Herr Hitler met for the first time since the latter’s rebuff 
in August, 1932, and owing to the reports which were current as to 
their conversation they issued a joint statement explaining that it 
dealt only with the possibility of ‘‘ forming a great united national 
front,’ while Herr von Papen said the discussion had turned 
exclusively on the problem of bringing the Nazis into a Government 
of National Concentration. Recent events may be regarded as the 
bringing of this idea to fruition. 

Before the month came to an end the situation had completely 
changed, though to those behind the scenes the change had been 
seen to be coming for some time. The Nazis received encouragement 
from a substantial increase in their poll in the Schaumburg-Lippe 
Elections on January 15th, and a few days later they were able to 
boast that they had staged a mass demonstration in the heart of the 
Red quarter of Berlin, outside the Karl Liebknecht House, with 
which the Communists had not dared to interfere. Before the 
end of the month it was realised that the existing state of affairs 
could not last. There were rumours that a “‘ national emergency ” 
was to be declared and the Reichstag dissolved, and on January 
24th the Nationalist Herr von Bismarck was appointed Secretary 





(1) These were represented pre-eminently by Captain Géring and Dr. Goebbels. 
(2) This was chiefly due, however, to the extraordinary precautions taken by 
the police, who were present in very large numbers and isolated the district. 
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at the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, giving him control of the 
Prussian police. General von Schleicher was faced with the certainty 
that when the Reichstag met—which it was due to do on January 
31st—a vote of no-confidence would be carried against him, and, his 
request for power to dissolve it being refused by the President, he 
resigned. 

This was on January 28th, and two days later Herr Hitler was 
Chancellor of the Reich, with Herr von Papen as Vice-Chancellor 
and several of the most influential Nationalists in support and 
collaborating with him. It looked as though the stories of Papen- 
Hitler intrigue had not been devoid of foundation. 


From this point onwards the Nazi leader adopted the course 
of making a show of his strength in every possible way, with a view 
to firing the imagination of the German people with the idea of a 
national re-awakening. He began by a joint parade of over 100,000 
Nazis and Stahlhelm in Berlin, which was attended by the President, 
but at which he was the central figure. Certain, now, that he would 
be able to improve his position at the polls? he induced the President 
to dissolve the Reichstag and fix new Elections for March 5th. 


That the Chancellor’s policy of parading his strength was provo- 
cative can hardly be disputed. The three days following his 
appointment were marked by fighting between Nazis and Communists, 
in which 17 people are known to have been killed. That he had 
declared war openly on the Communists and all that they stood for 
was very evident when, on February 5th, a Nazi troop leader named 
Maikowski, who had been killed, was given a State funeral, attended 
by the Chancellor and the ex-Crown Prince, in spite of the fact that 
he had been a fugitive from justice for the murder of a Communist. 
The Government moved all along the line; Communist—and 
Socialist—papers were suppressed, all Red demonstrations in 
Prussia and other States were forbidden, and raids were made on 
Communist headquarters in many towns. At the same time special 
precautions were taken to ensure that control over Prussia should 
not be allowed to slip from the Nazis’ grasp. The Chancellor wished 
to have elections for the Diet at the same time as the Reichstag 
Election, but the Diet refused to be dissolved.? What followed 
provided a good example of the speed with which the Government 
acts. On February 6th the President was induced to sign a decree 
relieving the titular Government of the Prussian State of the powers 
left to it by the October judgment of the Supreme Court, and vesting 
those powers in Herr von Papen. Herr Braun, the Premier, was 
summarily dismissed, owing to his refusal to collaborate with the 
Speakers of the Diet and the State Council in declaring a dissolution. 





(1) The Minister of the Interior, Dr. Frick, was a Nazi, and Captain Goring 
was Deputy Commissioner of the Interior in Prussia. 

(2) On February 4th a Nazi motion for dissolution was rejected by the Diet 
by 214 votes to 196. 
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Herr von Papen accordingly took his place, and with the support of 
the Diet Speaker, a Nazi, voted the dissolution. The State Council 
Speaker refused to vote.’ 

This all happened in one day, and the significance of it was not 
lost on the members of the other parties. The titular Prussian 
Government appealed to the Supreme Court, and mass demonstra- 
tions against the Government were held in Berlin by Socialists and 
Democrats. The immediate reply of the Government was further 
repression, and on February 13th Captain Goring, as Commissioner 
for the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, dismissed a large number 
of senior administrative and police officials, thus practically 
eliminating all Socialists, Centre party men, and other Republicans 
from the important offices in the Administration. And meanwhile 
fighting occurred in many towns, bringing the number of people 
killed since the beginning of the year to a total of 60. 


From this point onward the chief part in consolidating the 
position of the Reich Government has been played by Captain 
Géring. The manner in which this has been done is noteworthy 
chiefly for the contempt shown of all constitutional or other 
obstacles to the process of taking over every agency of executive 
authority throughout the Republic. Within a period of no more 
than four weeks a revolutionising of the whole administrative 
system has been carried out. It began with Prussia. On February 
14th Captain Goring simply “ instructed’ the Prussian Provincial 
Governors that the S.A. and the Stahlhelm were to be supplied 
with arms and employed as auxiliary police. In particular, the 
S.A. were to do the policing of election meetings in the country 
districts, and all meetings were to be attended by detectives of the 
political police. Finally, the Minister informed a meeting of the 
Prussian Provincial Governors that, in any case, Parliamentary 
Government would be rendered unnecessary after the Elections, 
since either the Communist Party would be proscribed or a state 
of ‘‘ national emergency ’’ would be proclaimed. A similar state- 
ment was made the next day by the chief of the Government 
Press Department when receiving representatives of the British 
press. He described Parliamentary Government as “ finished ” ; 
if the Nazis failed in the Election they would just have to be content 
with a minority. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of the aim of gaining complete control 
of Prussia, the Police Commissioner for the Rhenish and West- 
phalian Provinces of the State was invested with special powers 
and given command of the entire police force, State, municipal 
and rural. All the civic authorities were subordinated to him, 
and he himself was responsible only to Captain Goring. The 





(1) The triumvirate of Premier, Diet Speaker and State Council Speaker had 


the right of dissolution. 
(2) He was Dr. Adenauer (Centre) who was dismissed on March 13th from his 


post as Chief Burgomaster of Cologne. 
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latter next took a step which has, perhaps, done more than anything 
else to break down respect for the law and endanger the right of 
individuals to ordinary protection. He issued a circular to the 
Prussian Police, on February 20th, ordering them by all means to 
support the “‘ patriotic associations ’’ and ruthlessly to use their 
weapons against ‘‘ subversive organisations.’”’ They must not, he 
said, give even the appearance of a hostile attitude against the 
S.A. and the Stahlhelm, which comprised the ‘‘ most important 
State-constructive forces.’’ Communist terrorist acts and attacks, 
however, were to be proceeded against with all severity, and “‘ police 
officers who in the execution of this duty use their firearms will 
be supported by me without regard for the effect of their shots ; 
on the other hand, officers who fail from false considerateness may 
expect disciplinary measures,’’ and further on, he said, “ every 
official must constantly bear in mind that failure to act is more 
serious than errors committed in acting.” 

If this order is considered in conjunction with two other events 
which took place in the same week the full extent of Captain 
Géring’s control will be realised. The first was the order, issued 
on February 24th, authorising the employment of the S.A. and 
Stahlhelmers as auxiliary police. The second was the promulgation, 
on February 28th, of a decree introducing a new “state of 
emergency ’’ covering the whole of the Reich, and resting on the 
police.’ By this Captain Géring, as the Minister controlling the 
police, became for the time being the virtual arbiter of life and 
death throughout Prussia. For the decree suspended all the 
Articles of the Constitution relating to liberty of the person, freedom 
of expression, of the press, and of assembly ; to the inviolability 
of postal, telegraphic and telephonic communication; to the 
privacy of domicile, and to the protection of property. 

The last clause was equally important, since it has furnished 
the authority for the action of the Chancellor and Captain Goring 
in taking over control of all the State Governments, from Bavaria 
to the smallest State. It provided that if any German Federal 
State did not take the necessary measures under the decree for the 
preservation of public order and security the Reich Government 
could displace its executive and take over the direction of its 
affairs. 

How quickly the Government took advantage of this clause 
of the decree must be shown later, but here it can only be pointed 
out that up to this point, towards the end of February, the State 
Governments were still doing everything possible to assert and 
maintain their independence? and made a point of lodging a formal 





(1) The pretext for this was the burning of the Reichstag building on February 
27th, and it was noteworthy that the Cabinet in dealing with this relied entirely 
upon a report drawn up by Captain Goring, who found the Communists to be directly 
and solely responsible for the outrage. 

_ (2) For example, the Bavarian Government on March 2nd suppressed two 
Nazi newspapers for publishing ‘‘ provocative articles.”’ 
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protest with the President against every move which seemed to 
threaten it. Thus, speaking in Munich on February 23rd, the 
Chairman of the Bavarian People’s Party declared that if the 
Reich Government carried out its threat to send a Commissioner to 
Bavaria he would be arrested at the frontier, and two days later he 
was informed by Herr von Papen that the assurance still held good— 
previously given by the President to the Bavarian Prime Minister— 
that there was no question of putting Bavaria under a Reich 
Commissioner. At the same time that the Vice-Chancellor was 
making this statement, the Reich Minister of the Interior was saying! 
that the Government was determined to assert its authority even 


south of the Main. 


Meanwhile, an intensive campaign of suppression of the Socialist 
and Communist, and even the Centre, press was being carried on 
all over the country, as well as of interference with the political 
activities of all the ‘‘ opposition ’’ parties. Socialist meetings were 
prohibited, the Communist headquarters in Berlin were closed, 
Centre party meetings were broken up, and even before the end of 
February and the firing of the Reichstag over 130 Socialist and 
Communist newspapers had been suppressed. And this campaign 
was “rounded off’’ on February 28th by the arrest of all the 
Communist Reichstag and Diet Deputies and Communist officials 
in Prussia. Hundreds of others were also taken into custody in 
other parts of the country, including among them many Social- 
Democrats as well as Reds.* The last three or four days before 
polling day were marked by a number of serious disorders, and much 
concern was felt at the apparent inability of the police to prevent 
outrages. The Roman Catholic Bishops in Prussia addressed an 
appeal for the respect of personal liberty to the President, who 
replied on March 3rd stating that he undertook “ to do all in my 
power to assure the electoral freedom of the individual and to 
prevent excesses in the election campaign,’’ but on the same day a 
further 140 persons were arrested in Berlin without any reason being 
given, and further murders of Communists were reported. 


Such was the situation on the eve of the Elections. Although 
the Chancellor hoped to increase his poll, he made no secret of his 
intention to disregard an adverse verdict of the electorate. At 
Stuttgart on February 15th, and again at Cologne on February roth, 
he said that, failing a majority on March 5th, he would rule without 
it, adding ‘“‘I did not make the Constitution.”” Of the policy he 
intended to pursue in the future he gave no indication, only asking 
for time to show what he could do, before the country judged him. 
Two days after his appointment as Chancellor he had appealed to the 
electorate to give him and the Nazis 4 years, “ and then judge and 





(1) In a speech at Hamburg on February 23rd. 
(2) At Breslau, for instance, on March 2nd, a number of Socialist officials were 


arrested. 
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pass sentence on us.’ He said they would inaugurate “ two great 
four year plans ’’ ; to redeem the German peasant from pauperisation, 
and finally to overcome unemployment. Compulsory labour 
service was to be one of the corner-stones of the programme, which 
was to include administrative and fiscal reforms, as yet unspecified. 
And in a second speech, on February roth, he refused to make 
promises ; he believed that the reconstruction of the country would 
take a long time, and all he would say was that he undertook not 
to lie or swindle, but to “ take the course that is necessary to save 
Germany from ruin.” 

The results of the Elections and the subsequent action taken by 
the Reich Government to consolidate its control of the whole 
country must be dealt with in another article. It can only be said 
here that nothing now stands in the Chancellor’s way, and it must 
now be his task to show the country how to follow that course. 

H.L. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 4th, 1933. 

Text of the Statute of Organisation of the Little Entente. February 16th, 
1933. 
L’Euvope Nouvelle, dated March 11th, 1933. 

Text of the Inaugural Address of President Roosevelt. March 4th, 1933. 








(1) To British journalists he said, “Task only for 4 years ; after that the nation 
can do what it will with me—crucify me, if it likes.”’ 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

March 4th.—A special session of Parliament was called to consider 
the measures to be taken regarding the railway staff which had carried 
out a short strike on March 1st. A Pan-German motion that the 
strikers should be treated with the same leniency as in 1927 was carried 
by 81 votes to 80, but the Government (which wished to punish the 
strikers) claimed that one vote had been given irregularly. A dispute 
arose and the Speaker (or President), and both Vice-Presidents resigned. 

March 5th.—The Heimwehr issued a statement demanding the resigna- 
tion of the Government. 

March 6th.—The quarterly report of the League of Nations representa- 
tive was issued and showed that there were no signs of any revival of 
industry or trade. The unfavourable foreign trade balance had, however, 
been somewhat reduced during the last quarter of 1932. 

March 7th.—Emergency measures were put into force, including the 
prohibition of parades and assemblies, and special regulations for the 
press. The Chancellor offered the resignation of his Cabinet to the 
President, who refused to accept it. 

March oth.—The police prevented the holding of 75 Socialist meetings 
called to demand the reopening of Parliament and to protest against the 
emergency measures, and the chief Socialist newspaper was suspended. 

March 1oth.—The Deputy Speaker of the Chamber summoned a 
meeting of Parliament for March 15th. The Government issued an 
announcement that his action controverted the Constitution, and a new 
decree was promulgated prohibiting all political meetings, whether 
public or private. 

March 11th.—Nazi leaders met at Ling and the German inspector 
accredited to the Austrian section of the Nazis reported that he had 
discussed the situation with Herr Hitler, who approved of the tactics 
followed by the Austrian Nazis in their opposition to the Government of 
Dr. Dollfuss. 

March 13th.—The Chancellor broadcast a statement appealing to all 
sections of the population to assist the Government in the preservation 
of order. He said that Parliament in its present form no longer enjoyed 
the confidence of a large part of the population, and it would be the 
task of the Government so to reform the Constitution that Parliament 


should function to the best advantage. 


Bulgaria. 

March 1st.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs received from the 
Yugo-slav Minister a Note protesting against the attitude of the Govern- 
ment during the Macedonian Congress of February 12th. 


Canada. 

March 1st.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Government would follow Britain’s lead and place an embargo on the 
export of arms to the Far East. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
March 1st.—The provincial troops in North-East Szechwan were 
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reported to have been defeated by Communists from Shensi, who had 
occupied several towns and were advancing southward. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 1st.—The Japanese claimed the capture of Chihfeng and 
Lingyuan, the two key passes to the Jehol plain and the capital. The 
Chinese commander of Chihfeng, Hsi Wen-hua, was reported to have 
gone over to the Japanese. 

Reports were current in Changchun that a contract had been concluded 
entrusting the South Manchuria Railway with the management of all 
the railways in Manchuria except the C.E.R. Loans totalling 
{13 million which were owing to the S.M.R. in connection with existing 
lines were to be merged and converted into a new loan. A separate 
contract was concluded for three new railways, to cost {10 million. 

March 2nd.—The Japanese forces reached Pingchuan, midway 
between Lingyuan and Jehol city (Chengteh). General Sun Tien-ying 
was stated to have gone over to the Japanese. 

March 3rd.—Pingchuan was occupied and the Japanese advance 
continued towards Jehol unopposed. 

March 4th.—Jehol was occupied by the Japanese, the defenders, 
including Tang Yu-lin, Governor of Jehol Province, having withdrawn 
without fighting. Manchukuo forces in the north were reported to be 
pursuing Chinese irregulars from Lintung and Tienshan westward, 
while other Manchukuo forces were operating successfully further south 
near the eastern frontier of Jehol. 

A warrant was issued in Peking for the arrest of Tang Yu-lin, and 
the authorities closed the passes in the Great Wall. 

March 5th.—Chiang Kai-shek issued orders to Chang Hsueh-liang 
to continue resistance at all costs. 

March 8th.—Chang Hsueh-liang resigned his position as C.-in-C. 
of the North-Eastern Frontier Defence. 

Severe fighting between his army and the Japanese was reported 
from Kupeikow pass, ending in the occupation of the pass by the 
Japanese. 

March oth.—The Japanese Minister in Pekin requested that the Chinese 
should withdraw from the Great Wall and delimit a neutral zone each 
side of it. 

March toth.—Chang Hsueh-liang’s resignation was accepted, and it 
was understood that the command of the North-Eastern Army was 
to be taken over by Ho Ying-chin, the Minister of War. 

Chinese forces numbering 40,000 to 50,000 were reported to be con- 
centrated at Miyun, midway between Peking and Kupeikow. 


Czechoslovakia. 


March 1st.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a statement on the 
Little Entente Statute before the Foreign Affairs Committees of Parlia- 
ment, described it as the climax of a Central European policy carried 
on for the past 14 years. He admitted that the development of the 
Little Entente had been hastened by the conflict over the proposed 
Austro-German Customs Union, and another reason for the signing of 
™ Statute was the relationship between the great Powers and the small 
States. 

Dr. Benes also referred to the Hirtenberg arms case, describing it 
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as closed for all practical purposes. He said he recognised the difficulties 
of the Austrian Republic, whose neutrality had been continually and 
systematically broken by arms smuggling. Austria was the victim of 
events which he regretted, ‘‘ brought about by certain Austrian factors 
exposed to foreign influence.”’ 

The Permanent Council of the Entente requested the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations to inform all States members that there was no 
secret military or other agreement complementary to the Statute, and 
that all the obligations uniting the three States proceeded either from 
treaties already registered with the League or from the Statute itself, 
which would also be registered. 


Danzig Free City. 

March 7th—lIt was understood that the High Commissioner, on 
representations made to him by the President of the Senate, had protested 
to the Polish Government against its action in augmenting the military 
guard at Westerplatte, in the harbour, where Poland had a munitions 
depét. (On February 15th the Danzig Government had withdrawn the 
police under the control of the Harbour Board and substituted police 
under its own control.) 

On the ground of information that an attack would be made on 
the depét by Danziger political extremists the guard had béen increased 
to 200 men, instead of the 88 allowed by the Polish-Danzig Agreement 


of 1921. 


France. 
March 1st.—The March vote on account was passed by the Chamber 


by 360 votes to 214, and by the Senate by 200 to 83. Ona detail regarding 
the limit of exemptions in the reductions in the pay of State officials 
the Prime Minister demanded a vote of confidence in the Chamber, 
which he was accorded by 334 votes to 250. On this point the Socialists 
were divided, the Party being torn between supporting the State employees 
and overthrowing the Government. As a result M. Léon Blum resigned 
from the presidency of the group. 

Speaking at a luncheon to the American Ambassador, M. Daladier 
said he was convinced the solution of the world crisis depended on free 
and sincere co-operation between the U.S.A., Great Britain and France. 

He begged his audience to throw off the illusion that France was 
armed to the teeth. They looked forward to simultaneous reductions 
of all armed forces whatever names they might bear, and he himself 
regarded effective supervision of armaments as the most essential step 
towards a general reduction. Once that was established, they would 
put their faith in legal guarantees. 

In a statement to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs said that the French plan had received 
the general approval of the Powers concerned at the Disarmament 
Conference, with the exception of Italy and Germany. He expressed 
satisfaction at the conclusion of the Little Entente Statute, which had 
been drawn up with the full knowledge of the French Government. 

The Hirtenberg arms incident might be regarded as closed. As 0 
the proposed embargo on the export of arms to Japan, M. Paul-Boncout 
said a committee had been appointed to examine the question, and he 
emphasised the difficulty of imposing an embargo unless all countries 


were agreed on it. 
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March 7th-—The Chamber adopted, by a show of hands, the Bill 
authorizing a Conversion Loan of, up to, 10,000 million francs (say 
{80 million). The yield was to be used to pay off the deficit on the 
Budgets of 1930, 31 and 32. During the discussion, the rapporteur 
stated that the results of those Budgets, when balanced against the 
surpluses realized in 1927, 28 and 29, left a deficit of about 10 milliards ; 
this did not include the prospective deficit in 1933, estimated at 


5,000 millions. 
March 8th.—M. Charles Corbin was appointed Ambassador to the 


Court of St. James. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber passed a resolution 
inviting the Government to initiate negotiations at Geneva with a view 
to prohibiting the export of arms to any country which failed to agree 
to recommendations made by the League in a dispute. 

March oth.—The Senate, by 241 votes to 6, adopted the Bill authorizing 
the Conversion Loan. The Minister of Finance pointed out that, owing 
to the crisis, 15,000 millions of bank-notes were being hoarded by the 
public, and but for that the Ministry would not be in its present plight. 

Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Paris, en route for 
Geneva. 

March 1oth.—Conversations took place between the Premier, the 
Foreign Minister, the Minister of Finance and other members of the 
Government, on the one side, and Mr. MacDonald, Sir John Simon, 
the British Ambassador and other representatives of the British Govern- 
ment, on the other. 

A communiqué was issued stating that “ they exchanged views upon 
the main economic and political questions now calling for attention. 
The urgency of the Geneva problem, especially in relation to the actual 
European situation, was fully recognised by the Ministers, who declared 
themselves determined to seek, in agreement with the representatives 
of the other States, all means of safeguarding the peace of the world.”’ 

March 13th.—In a broadcast speech the Prime Minister, after referring 
to the stability of the franc, said that, though the Government might 
be obliged by the policy of others to practise some degree of economic 
self-sufficiency, they were hostile to it in principle, if only for the sake 
of their oversea trade. They were, therefore, ready to enter the World 
Economic Conference in the most helpful spirit. 

As to foreign policy, they had been able to study essential pro- 
blems with British Ministers, and they believed that a non-exclusive 
agreement between France and Great Britain was the surest guarantee 


» of European peace. 


Germany. 


March 1st.—‘‘ Authoritative statements ’’ were published in the press 
to the effect that the Government was resolved “to proceed against 
Communism with the greatest brutality.” 

Many more Communists were arrested, including the Communist 
deputies of the Thuringian State Diet and the party officials. 

A decree was issued increasing the penalties for treason, sedition and 
subversive acts, such as the betrayal of military secrets. 

The Bavarian Government issued an order prohibiting all meetings 
and demonstrations of the Communist Party and suspending its papers, 
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posters, etc. The offices of the Party in Munich were raided by the 
police and a number of arrests made. ‘ 

March 2nd.—A new standstill agreement was reached in respect of 
foreign short-term credits of the States and communes totalling about 
200 million marks, to remain in force till March 15th, 1934. The rate 
of interest was reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. 

Several hundred persons were arrested including Socialists as well 
as Communists, and at Breslau a number of officials of the Socialist 
Party were taken into custody. The Cabinet decided “‘ to take measures 
against foreign newspaper correspondents resident in Berlin who are 
conducting a malicious campaign against the Government.”’ 

The Bavarian Government suppressed two Nazi papers for 5 days 
for ‘‘ publishing provocative articles.” ‘ 

March 3rd.—In reply to an appeal by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in Prussia, President von Hindenburg stated that he undertook “ to do 
all in my power to assure the electoral freedom of the individual and to 
prevent excesses in the election campaign.’’ He forwarded copies of 
the Bishops’ letter to the Chancellor and to Herr von Papen. 

A further 140 persons were arrested in Berlin “ for political offences,” 
and further cases were reported of Communists being murdered. Herr 
Thalmann, the Communist leader, was reported to be under arrest. 

Large numbers of Nazis and Stahlhelmers were sworn in as auxiliary 

police. 
Following on the action of the Reich Government in ordering the 
suppression of a Hamburg paper (the Socialist Volkabote) the Socialist 
members of the Senate (State Government) resigned to avert Reich 
intervention. The paper was suspended. 

March 4th.—Serious disorders were reported from several cities, and 
at Breslau a number of people were injured: The State Party head- 
quarters in Berlin were raided, and the offices of Vorwdarts were searched 
by the police for the third time, and a raid was also made on the office 
of the Berlin correspondent of Pravda. 

The Chancellor proceeded to K6nigsberg by air and made a speech 
which was broadcast throughout the country. 

The Chief Burgomaster of Hamburg resigned, following an inter- 
vention by the Reich Minister of the Interior in appointing a Nazi member 
of the Hamburg Diet as chief of police. 

March 5th.—The elections took place for the Reichstag and for the 
Prussian Diet. Provisional results showed that the Nazis received 
17,264,298 votes, representing 288 seats ; the Socialists 7 millions odd, or 
120 seats ; the Communists 4,845,000, or 81 seats; the Centre, 4,423,000 
or 73 seats; the Nationalists, 3,130,000, or 52 seats; and the Bavarian 
People’s Party, 1,072,000, or 19 seats. The Splinter Parties secured 
14 seats, of which 5 were State Party. 

The percentage of votes cast was 8g, the total being over 39 million, 
as against 35 million in November, 1932. Assuming the Communists 
attended the Reichstag, the Nazi-Nationalist Government had a majority 
of 33 seats. The Nazi poll increased very noticeably in Bavaria, and 
in the Reich in general it was 5$ millions more than in November, 1932. 

The Nazis organised a coup d’état at Hamburg under the leadership 
of the new chief of police, and seized the Town Hall. In Thuringia the 
entire Socialist press was suspended for 2 weeks, and the Central Associa- 
tion of German Jews was dissolved. 
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In Prussia the results were as follows :—Nazis, 10,332,670 votes, 
representing 206 seats; Social Democrats 3,952,000 odd, or 79 seats ; 
Centre, 3,368,000, or 67 seats; Communists, 3,131,000, or 62 seats; 
and Nationalists, 2,158,000, or 43 seats. 

The Minister of the Interior appointed Dr. Miiller (a Nazi Deputy in 
the Hessian Diet) Commissioner for Hesse, and he immediately seized the 
whole power of the State and occupied the residence of the State Presi- 
dent. 

March 7th.—Dr. Miiller placed the entire police force of Hesse under 
a Nazi Deputy. In Stuttgart and Karlsruhe the Nazi flag was hoisted 
on the Diet building, and in many public buildings throughout Germany 
either the Nazi or the old Imperial black-white-red flag replaced the 
Republican colours. 

The Bavarian Cabinet met and decided to open negotiations for a 
coalition with the Nazis. 

Three American citizens reported cases of ill-treatment to their 
Embassy and the U.S. Ambassador authorised the statement that his 
Mission would take every precaution to protect its nationals. 

March 8th.—The Reich Government placed commissioners in charge 
of the police forces of Saxony, Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Schaumburg- 
Lippe. 

The Italian Ambassador called on the Chancellor to convey to him 
Signor Mussolini’s congratulations on his victory in the Elections. 

The Communist headquarters in Berlin were handed over to the Nazi 
S.A. as a headquarters building, and after the Nazi and Imperial flags 
had been hoisted on it, the Berlin S.A. leader said that for every S.A. 
man who was killed in the capital three Communists would answer with 
their lives. 

The Press Department of the Nazi Party issued a warning against 
agents-provocateurs, stating that the reported cases of molestation of 
foreigners were the work of these men or of Red spies. 

Protest to Swedish Foreign Office re statement attributed to Swedish 
Premier. (See Sweden.) 

March gth.—General von Epp was appointed Reich Police Com- 
missioner for Bavaria by the Minister of the Interior and took over 
control, being supported by S.A., who occupied public buildings in 
Munich as well as the trade union headquarters. 

Dr. Held confined his resistance to the sending of a telegram to the 
Chancellor protesting against the step, and denying that the state of 
public safety and order in any way justified intervention under the new 
emergency decree. 

A detachment of 500 armed Nazis occupied the barracks at Kehl, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, opposite Strasbourg. (Kehl was in the 
demilitarised zone ; vide Article 43 of the Versailles Treaty.) 

Many more Socialist newspaper and trade union buildings were 
occupied by Nazis, and it was stated that of 192 Socialist papers in the 
country only 20 were appearing. A number of Jewish shops and fixed 
price stores were forcibly closed, on the ground that they sold foreign 
goods and that the small shops could not compete with them. 

The U.S. Consul-General made a protest in person to the Nazi Police 
President of Berlin against the maltreatment of U.S. citizens by Nazis, 
of which he adduced six cases. He was assured that the police would 
do all in their power to apprehend the culprits. 
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March toth—The Chancellor issued an appeal to his supporters 
and to the uniformed S.A. and S.S. men to preserve discipline, and 
especially to refrain from acts which might cause trouble with foreign 
countries. The National Government now had the executive power 
in its hands throughout Germany ; therewith the further accomplishment 
of the national uprising would be systematic and would be directed from 
above. Molestation of individuals, the impeding of motor-cars and 
“disturbance of business life ’’ were to cease. 

Speaking at Essen, Captain Goring referred scornfully to suggestions 
that he should intervene because Jewish stores were temporarily 
closed, and asked what more had happened than that “‘ we Germans 
said, ‘Germans don’t buy from the Jews; buy from the Germans.’ 
They tell me I ought to use the police. Indeed, I will use the police, 
and ruthlessly, wherever the German people is being injured. But | 
refuse to admit that the police are a defence squad for Jewish stores.” 

The Berliner Tageblatt was suppressed for 4 days for publishing an 
article stating that “ from all corners of the Reich occurrences are daily 
reported which cause concern to anyone who regards law and order 
as the most important fundaments of the State, above all, therefore, to 
the men who are at the moment responsible for law and order in 
Germany.”’ 

The State Government of Saxony resigned, and a Nazi Commissioner 
took over the whole Administration. 

In a speech at Frankfort the previous night Dr. Frick was reported 
to have said that the Communist Deputies were to be placed in concentra- 
tion camps, and when they had learned to be more useful members of the 
community they would be welcomed as worthy citizens. But not only 
must the Communists disappear, but also their Red confederates, the 
Social Democrats—the root from which Communism had sprung. 

The Bavarian Minister of the Interior and the leader of the B.P.P. 
were assaulted by Nazis, who took them to the Brown House at night 
by force for examination. 

March 11th—The Cabinet confirmed a proposal to establish a 
Ministry of National Enlightenment and Propaganda. 

The Vice-Chairman of the Nationalist Party was understood to have 
written to the Chancellor expressing misgivings over the manner in which 
power had been consolidated, and requesting Herr Hitler to give the 
indispensable orders for the maintenance of the Rechsstaat (the State 
resting on law). 

Further attacks on Jews and members of the Social-Democrat Party 
and the B.P.P. were reported, and in some cases resulted in the death 
of the victim. At Breslau, S.A. men turned the Jewish judges and 
counsel out of the Law Courts. 

An American journalist was assaulted in Berlin and lodged a 
complaint with his Embassy. 

March 12th.—The Chancellor issued a decree, signed by the President, 
ordering that until the question of the national colours was settled, the 
old Imperial flag should fly officially side by side with the Nazi flag. 
In a broadcast statement Herr Hitler said, ‘‘ I command you from now 
on to maintain the strictest and blindest discipline. Only resistance to 
legal ordinances or attacks from ambush are to be dealt with severely. 
All individual actions must now cease. It is now our task to give the 
whole nation . . . the feeling of absolute security . . . [rom 
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to-day we are responsible for the Reich because it has been delivered 


into our hands.” Sie? — ; ; 
All the Reichsbanner organisations were prohibited in Bavaria and 


in Brunswick. 

The Nazis increased their poll materially in the municipal 
and rural and urban district elections in Prussia, resulting in there 
being Nazi or Nazi-Nationalist majorities in the great majority of self- 
administrative bodies of Prussia. (This carried with it command of the 
Federal Council and the Prussian State Council.) 

March 13th.—The Chief Burgomaster of Cologne (Centre Party) was 
deposed and Dr. Riessen (Nazi) was appointed in his place. The Burgo- 
masters of Bonn, Wiesbaden and Mannheim were arrested, and the 
Burgomaster of Frankfurt resigned and left the city. 

Count Anton Arco-Valley (Royalist) was arrested in Munich on a 
charge of planning an attempt on the life of the Chancellor. (He had 
been convicted in 1920 of the murder of the Communist Premier of 
Bavaria in 1919, but benefited later by an amnesty.) 

The Minister of the Interior issued an order to local authorities 
“ rigorously to oppose ”’ the further forcible closing by private individuals 
of multiple stores and fixed price shops. 

The Hessian Government was displaced by a Nazi Government. 

March 14th.—The Reich Commissioner of Police suppressed the whole 
of the Social-Democratic press until March 19th. Many Government 
officials in Hesse, nearly all Socialists, were dismissed. 

The French Ambassador called on the Foreign Minister in connection 
with events at Kehl and the employment of auxiliary police in the 
demilitarized zone. Baron von Neurath stated that neither the events 
at Kehl nor the employment of auxiliary police came under the 
provisions of the Treaty (Article 43) and neither the S.A. nor the police 
could be regarded as armed troops. The S.A. had only been quartered 
for 36 hours in the Kehl police barracks, and at most only one in ten of 
them had a sporting rifle or revolver. 

A marked diminution of “ individual actions’ was reported for the 
first time since the Elections. 

The Editor and assistant Editor of the leading paper in South Germany 
were taken into “ preventive detention ” in Munich on suspicion of being 
in touch with persons working for the separation of Bavaria from the 
Reich. 

At Cologne three Nazi S.A. who had broken into a Jewish business 
man’s house and committed theft were arrested, expelled from the party 
and deprived of their brown shirts. 

Further arrests of Socialists and Communists occurred in several 
towns. In Saxony all Communist officials and school teachers were 
dismissed. 

A semi-official statement was published describing as pure inventions 
reports of the ‘‘ mishandling ’’ of prisoners, and of assaults on foreigners, 
and stating that the Chancellor was “ firmly determined to uphold with 
the utmost energy the present discipline of the national revolution.” 


Great Britain. 


_ March 2nd.—The Army estimates were published and showed an 
increase of {1,462,000 on those of 1932-33. The total was £37,950,000, 
which was nearly £2 million less than in 1931-32. 
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March 3rd.—It was officially announced that the Prime Minister 
and Sir John Simon would go to Geneva to assist the Disarmament 
Conference to reach early decisions. 

The Stationery Office published as a Blue Book the details of the 
Fleets of the world. Cmd. 4253. 

March 4th.—The Bank of England bought {2,016,243 of gold, 
bringing its purchases since January Ist to a total of £34,821,132. 

March 8th.—The Air Estimates for 1933 showed a total of £17,426,000, 
This included expenditure previously borne on the Vote for Colonial] and 
Middle East Services, and, without this, was nearly £340,000 less than 
the 1932 figure. This extra expenditure, totalling over £360,000, repre- 
sented payments on account of commitments in Iraq. 

No new squadrons were to be formed, and the strength of the Force, 
including the Fleet Air Arm, remained at 75} regular squadrons, of which 
42 squadrons composed the Home Defence Force. 

March oth.—The Navy Estimates were issued, with an explanatory 
statement by the First Lord of the Admiralty. Cmd. 4266. The net 
total was £53,570,000, of which {2,355,360 was required in order to make 
normal progress with new construction. This comprised 4 cruisers, 
1 leader and 8 destroyers, 3 submarines, 5 sloops and small craft. (The 
total was £3 million larger than in 1932.) 

The personnel totalled 90,300, as against 91,410 in 1932. The new 
cruisers constituted the fourth and final instalment of the replacement 
programine due for completion by the end of 1936. 

The Premier and the Foreign Secretary left London for Paris, en route 
for Geneva. 

March 13th.—Mr. Baldwin announced in Parliament that the embargo 
on the export of arms to China and Japan was being raised as from 
that day. He said that its imposition had been purely provisional, 
pending the prosecution of an international agreement, and the Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon had reported that there was no prospect 
of an early international agreement, and an embargo observed by Britain 
alone served no useful purpose. The Government would, however, press 
forward their efforts to secure uniformity of action in the matter in 


the future. 


Greece. 

March 6th.—General Plastiras seized the Ministry of War and the 
Post Office and declared a Dictatorship. He proclaimed martial law, 
prohibited public meetings and established a censorship on the press, 
This action followed the inconclusive results of the General Election 
the previous day, by which the National Union obtained only 107 seats 
in a Chamber of 250. 

The General prohibited the publication of election results and put 
M. Tsaldaris under arrest in his house. | 

The members of M. Venezelos’ Cabinet decided to resign and han 
over the administration to the majority party in the new Chamber. 

President Zaimis negotiated with M. Venezelos and M. Tsaldaris an¢ 
decided to form a Cabinet of members of the Supreme Military Counc! 
and civil servants, to hold office till the Chamber could meet. 

May 7th.—The Dictatorship ended abruptly owing to want of suppor 
from the Army and of moral support generally. The President consulted 
M. Venezelos and M. Tsaldaris and it was decided to form a servic 
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Cabinet under General Othonaios, the senior General, to take over 
authority from General Plastiras, restore order and later hand over to 
a Cabinet to be formed from the majority party in the new Chamber. 

General Othonaios was Premier and Minister for War, M. Maroudis, 
Foreign Minister; M. Koryzis, Finance; General Tsimikalis; the 
Interior ; and M. Gidopoulos, Justice. 

Martial Law was abolished and the military measures cancelled. 

The election results showed that the Popular Party (M. Tsaldaris) 
and its allies obtained 135 seats and the National Union (M. Venezelos) 
III seats. 

March 8th.—The Premier informed the President that order had been 
restored and accordingly tendered the Cabinet’s resignation. 

March 1toth.—A new Constitutional Cabinet was sworn in, with M. 
Tsaldaris as Prime Minister and M. Maximos as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Minister of Finance was M. Loverdos, and the Minister 
of Justice, M. Taliadouros. General Condylis took the Portfolio of War. 

March 13th.—The Cabinet was completed by the appointment of 
M. John Rhallys as Minister of the Interior and M. Petros Rhallys as 
Minister of Communications. 


Irish Free State. 
March 1st.—The Dail passed the Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill 
by 75 votes to 49, and the Bill went to the Senate. 


Italy. 

March oth.—The Fascist Grand Council, after considering a speech 
by the Premier in which reference was made to the international situation 
adopted a resolution explicitly declaring “‘ to the Italian peoples and to 
the peoples of other countries that the foreign policy of Fascist Italy 
is guided by the firm intention not to disturb the peace, and to collaborate 
in the political, economic, and moral resettlement of Europe. It considers 
that the Disarmament Conference can only reach positive results by 
accepting the sole concrete proposals which have been advanced, that is, 
those of Italy. It recognizes in the Fascist movement which is developing 
beyond the Italian frontiers an affirmation of a new spirit which directly 
and indirectly draws its sustenance and life from that solid mass of 
doctrines and institutions by which Italy has created the modern State, 
the State of the people, this being understood in its effective historical, 
organic and living reality.” 

March 11th—The Army Estimates were published, with a report 
in which the Minister said that “‘ Italy is the only nation in the world 
which, forestalling all decisions of the Disarmament Conference, has in 
accordance with the Duce’s will reduced her military expenditure by 
578 million lire ’’ (£8,500,000). 


Japan. 
March 2nd.—Viscount Ishii, President of the League of Nations 


Society, in a statement to the foreign press, said Japan’s departure from 


the League was “‘ definitive, but not necessarily permanent ” ; the con- 
tinuation of the League’s present attitude towards boycotts would pre- 
vent them from ever rejoining. The real cause of the trouble in the Far 
East was the anti-foreign agitation inflamed by the Red element in China, 
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and how to lead that country towards establishing responsible govern. 
ment should be the primary point in facing the existing situation. The 
League, in avoiding this essential problem, failed in its peace mission, 

March 3rd.—A severe earthquake, followed by a tidal wave, caused 
the death of upwards of 2,500 persons on the north-east coast of the 
main island (Honshiu). 

March 4th.—Capture of Jehol City. (See China. External Affairs, 

March 5th.—All banks in the country agreed to suspend exchange 
transactions the following day, owing to the American crisis. 

March 8th.—The Budget for 1933-34 was passed by the Upper House 
unanimously. The total was 2,239 million yen, and there was a large 
deficit. . 

Occupation of Kupeikow. (See China. Extrenal Affairs.) 

Note to League re Disarmament Conference. (See League of Nations. 
Disarmament Conference.) 

March oth.—Representations to Chinese to withdraw from the 
Great Wall. (See China. External Affairs.) 

March 11th—The Cabinet approved the Foreign Office drafts of 
the Notice of withdrawal from the League, a statement of reasons, a 
statement regarding the mandated islands; and a statement regarding 
the International Labour Conference. 

The texts were referred to the Privy Council. 


League of Nations. 


March 1st.—An extraordinary session of the Council was held to dea! 
with the Leticia dispute and considered the plan of the Committee oi 
Three. This required that the Council’s previous resolutions should 
remain intact: that a League Commission should take charge of the 
territory, which should be completely evacuated by the Peruvian forces 
that Colombia should place forces at the disposal of the League Com- 
mission, which should have power to attach to the international forces 
any other personnel it might think necessary, and other provisions for 
maintaining order during the negotiations. 

The Committee reported that the plan had the entire approval oi 
the U.S. Government. 

The delegate of Colombia signified his acceptance of the proposals 
and the Council unanimously adopted them and gave the Peruvian 
delegate a few days, for which he asked, to consider them. 

March 2nd.—The Committee of Three put forward suggestions for 
concerted action by the various Governments to prevent the supply of 
arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, including a form of declaration by which 
a Government would undertake not to allow the export of arms, direct 
or indirect, to either country. It also considered the Leticia dispute. 

March 7th.—The Committee of Three asked the Council for the 
Gran Chaco dispute to be discussed at an early date under Article 11. 
Information was circulated that the Peruvian Government had agreed 
unreservedly to a cessation of hostilities. 

The Secretary-General received a Note from M. Litvinoff, declining 
to join the Advisory Committee on the Manchurian dispute. This state 
that the Report of the Committee of 19 contained “ certain recommend: 
tions incompatible with this point of departure ’’ (the peaceful settlement 
of the dispute). The fact that a majority of States members of the 
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Consultative Committee did not maintain relations with the Soviet, thus 
showing a “ hostile attitnde,’’ made useful co-operation impossible, and 
‘it is doubtful if such States will take serious account of Soviet Far 
Eastern interests.” 

March 8th—The Council dealt with both the South American 
jisputes, and was informed by the Committee of Three that it did not 
consider the Peruvian counter-proposals to those suggested by the 
Council a suitable basis of solution. The Council agreed that the Com- 
mittee should prepare the draft report in accordance with para. 4 of 
Article 15. 

During the discussion the Colombian delegate said Peru’s proposal 
for the temporary occupation of Leticia by an international force was 
contrary to sovereignty and thus unacceptable, and he could not con- 
sider a suggestion that ‘“‘ the League should ask the people who had 
revolted to be responsible for keeping order.”” They had broken laws 
and turned out the recognized authorities of the district. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Three, referring to the Gran 
Chaco dispute, said that Bolivia had promised to examine the proposals 
{§ Argentina and Chile (for legal arbitration, cessation of hostilities, and 
withdrawal of troops) in a spirit of good-will, but Paraguay had not 
replied. In reply to a Bolivian statement that Paraguay had received 
authorisation from Parliament to declare war, the Paraguayan delegate 
said the object of this was the same as that underlying the Anglo-French 
proposal for an arms embargo—to prevent deliveries of munitions from 
neighbouring countries, which, if war were declared, would have to declare 
their neutrality. 

March 13th—An agreement was reached regarding the Danzig 
incident, by which the régime prevailing before February 15th was 
restored. The special harbour police were to be restored and the Polish 
Government agreed to withdraw the detachment of 120 men sent to 
Westerplatte. 

March 14th.—The Council met and accepted Sir John Simon’s (the 
rapporteur) report on the Danzig Senate’s action of February 15th in 
substituting the Danzig police for the special harbour police, and it was 
agreed that the latter should be reinstated until the conclusion of a new 
agreement, to replace the one which expired in May, 1927. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

March 1st.—Mr. Henderson was informed by the Japanese Minister to 
>witzerland that Japan would continue to take part in the Conference. 

The Air Committee dealt with proposals put forward by Herr 
Brandenburg, who, in reply to statements as to the impossibility of 
calrying out any air disarmament except by stages, pointed out that 
Germany had in one year destroyed 15,700 aircraft and 27,000 engines. 
He proposed that they should proceed on the understanding that their 
work was based on the hypothesis of the total abolition of military air- 
craft, and until a decision was reached on this it would be impossible 
to discuss the control of civil aviation. 

March 2nd.—The Political Committee accepted by 27 votes to nil 
(with 14 abstentions) the text of the affirmation against resort to force. 
In voting for it the Soviet delegate made a reservation that it should be 
universal, and it was decided that the question of its universal effect 
should be a matter for later inquiry during the Conference. 
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The Air Committee decided to suspend the debate on the inter- 
nationalisation of civil aviation and appointed a sub-committee to study 
it. This was composed of delegates of Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Sweden, the U.S.A. and the Chairman (Senor Madariaga). 


March 3rd.—The General Committee considered the question as 
to in what proportion the reducible component of national effectives 
should be reduced. M. Paul-Boncour said he could not give an answer 
until he knew what degree of national security the future convention 
would provide, and moved to leave the question unanswered. This was 
agreed to by 20 votes to 3, on which Herr Nadolny said the Conference 
had failed to take an opportunity to decide upon a real measure of dis- 
armament and had, in fact, not yet taken any steps at all to reduce 
armaments by a single gun. ’ 

Mr. Henderson pointed out that they were working hard at a very 
troublesome task, that of answering a multiplicity of questions on 
effectives. The sooner they disposed of them the sooner they would get 
on to the discussions on the reduction of war material. He believed that 
before long they would take practical decisions for substantial and 
comprehensive reduction. 

March 4th.—The Political Committee began discussion of the French 
draft pact of mutual assistance, which M. Paul-Boncour described as one of 
the essential points of the French scheme, in that it resembled the pro- 
posals for standardisation of Continental armies and for international 
supervision. Mutual assistance, he said, was no new idea; it was to be 
found in the Covenant, and the time had come to apply it in detail. The 
undertaking not to resort to force was the legal basis of the scheme, but 
as force might still be used it was necessary to go further. Provision 
must be made against aggression, and for this the Soviet proposals would 
make an excellent basis of discussion. There was also the question of 
the decision which the Council would be asked to take on the forms of 
assistance to be given; many points raised (e.g., by the resolution of 
December, 1928) would need definition, and it would be essential to fix 
the majority by which the Council could decide to act. Finally, he asked 
the Committee to accept, in principle, the idea of mutual European 
assistance. 

M. Dovgalevsky said the Soviet proposals were universal in scope ; 
if a single State refused to accept the common definition of an aggressor 
insecurity would only be aggravated. 

Herr Nadolny said that disarrhament, or rather per-equation of 
armament was the most important factor of security, but he was ready 
to go beyond the declaration against resort to force and take steps intended 
to complete the system of security apart from the guarantees already 
existifig. He pointed out some of the potential dangers of the French 
scheme and said they would be met in proportion as the system of security 
was general or universal. 


March 6th—The General Committee completed its examination of 
the questions concerning man-power. Speaking on the subject of oversea 
effectives, M. Albert Sarraut, the French Colonial Minister, welcomed 
Herr Nadolny to the Committee and said that casting her eyes towards 
the future, France looked to a day not distant when it would be possible 
for certain European nations which had no colonies to associate them- 
selves in the work of the colonial nations in developing immense continents 
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like Africa, which were still waiting for the co-operative labours of all 
the nations of Europe. 

M. Sarraut subsequently explained that all he had in mind was 
international co-operation in colonial public works. 

The Air Committee discussed the French plan for an air police force, 
and M. Cot said that the internationalisation of civil aviation ought to 
be supplemented by an international air force, owing to the danger of 
civil aircraft being used for military purposes. He was of opinion that 
the international air force should be stationed in the less powerful 
countries, those which had been described as disinterested, or countries 
which had no international disputes in view. 


March 7th—The Political Committee voted on a joint resolution 
presented by Greece, Finland, and the Little Entente, asking it to accept 
the principle of a European Continental pact of mutual assistance and to 
appoint a committee to prepare a text. It was adopted by 14 votes 
(including Great Britain) to 5 (Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary and 
the Netherlands). Belgium abstained owing to the exclusion of Britain, 
while Mr. Eden voted for it only after getting the word ‘‘ Continental ” 
inserted. 

The appointment of the drafting committee was postponed because 
Italy and the U.S.S.R. were unwilling to take part and Germany and 
Hungary said they could only send observers. 

Mr. Eden intervened to explain the British standpoint and said 
when they got to the outer circle of the French plan his Government 
would be willing to consider that problem. 

The Air Committee referred the question of an international air 
police to a sub-committee, after Mr. Eden, in a statement of the British 
attitude, had said that it was essential that civil aviation should be con- 
trolled in order to prevent any menace to civil populations. The necessity 
of securing for them immunity from all attacks was more important than 
ensuring the full commercial development of civil aviation. 


March 8th—A Note was received from the Japanese delagation, 
stating that Japan would continue to participate in the work of the 
Conference, but adding that as she considered it “‘ indispensable to effect 
various important modifications in the national defence of the Empire, 
in view of the new situation entailed by changed conditions in the Far 
East, all relevant circumstances should, she is convinced, be taken into 
due account in future discussions on disarmament questions.”’ 


March oth—The General Committee, dealing with the question of 
land war material, reached a deadlock. Mr. Eden emphasised the desir- 
ability of depriving the forces of all countries of the more powerful and 
heavy weapons, and said it was now necessary to decide what weapons 
would no longer remain at the disposal of individual Governments. There 
remained the question of the manner in which aggressive weapons would 
be treated; they might either be put into stocks under international 
control or be destroyed. 

Herr Nadolny hoped that in the matter of material the delegations 
would not be content with merely fixing criteria. He could not agree 
to the creation of stocks of material, described as international, in place 
of their destruction. No one would believe that the Conference really 
desired to achieve disarmament if no decision on material could be reached 
because it depended on other questions, such as effectives and security. 
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M. Massigli repeated that the essential object of the Conference was 
to increase means of defence by reducing means of aggression. It was 
because of the interdependence of the various problems that France had 
submitted a general scheme. As regards the scheme for mutual assistance 
a vote against it would entail the failure of any extensive scheme of dis- 
armament ; the extent of the reductions of material contemplated would 
depend on the guarantees obtained in regard to effectives and security. 
Besides providing that the aggressive weapons should be reserved for 
special units established for common action, the French plan provided 
for the standardisation of war materials, completed by an internationa! 
control over their manufacture. 

The Polish delegate presented proposals designed to impede the 
progress of military technique and suggested that a list of arms and their 
characteristics should be drawn up, and all signatories of the Convention 
should undertake not to manufacture or import arms exceeding the 
characteristics specified. The debate ended without any agreement, after 
Herr Nadolny had declared that world opinion was on Germany’s side 
in demanding a reduction in the armaments of the powerfully armed 
States and not the creation of new guarantees of security against States 
that were already disarmed. M. Massigli replied that, so long as it was 
not known whether, in the majority of cases, States would be called upon 
to face an attack with their own resources, and so long as it was not known 
whether equality of rights would correspond with equality of obligations 
a large number of delegations would be unable to state whether they would 
be prepared to forego many of their defensive weapons. 


March 1oth.—The Political Committee discussed the Soviet proposals 
for defining the aggressor, and also decided that a sub-committee of 18 
States should be asked to draft reports on the various proposals which 
related to security (t.e., the Soviet definition, the Belgian plan for establish- 
ing the facts of an aggression, and the French plan of mutual assistance). 

M. Dovgalevsky said only complete disarmament would guarantee 
security, but as the Soviet plan had been found unacceptable, they had 
examined the French plan, and in order to provide a solid basis for security 
had submitted proposals for a definition of an aggressor. He thought 
it was essential to provide a strict formula whereby the aggressor might 
be automatically determined. 

M. Massigli thought that the negative enumeration of the pleas which 
could not justify an attack would have more disadvantages than advant- 
ages. The provisions for meeting a concentration of armed forces in the 
vicinity of a frontier were better formulated in the Convention for Im- 
proving the Means of Preventing War. 

Herr Nadolny said preventive as well as repressive measures must 
be considered ; the proposed criteria might be too rigid in character— 
the cases that might arise were too many and various to be completely 
enumerated. 

Mr. Eden also thought that rigid criteria remained impossible. It 
was essential that any definition should not be inconsistent with the 
obligations laid on members of the League by the Covenant and by 
other treaties. 


March 11th.—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived at Geneva 
and had conversations with the principal delegates of Germany, Italy, 
the U.S.A., and other Powers. 
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Norway. 
March 2nd.—M. Mowinckel formed a Cabinet with M. Lund as 

Minister of Finance; M. Sunde, Minister of Justice; and M. Kobro, 

Minister of War. He took the Portfolio of Foreign Affairs himself. 


Paraguay. 

March 4th—The Senate authorised the Government to declare 
war on Bolivia. 

March 7th—The Chamber approved the measure regarding the 
authorisation of the Government to declare war. 

March 8th.—Statement re declaration of war by delegate at Geneva. 


(See League of Nations.) 


Poland. 

March 7th.—Protest to Government by League High Commissioner 
at Danzig. (See Danzig Free City.) 

March 8th.—It was officially explained that there existed a danger 
of an attack on the munition depét at Westerplatte by Nazi S.A. and 
“irregular Nationalist groups.’’ (The Polish Government was responsible 
to Danzig for any damage that might be done by ‘an explosion there.) 

The Government complained that the Danzig Government had with- 
drawn the Harbour Commission police at Westerplatte and substituted 
police under the control of the Danzig Government itself. 

March 13th.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to establish a free zone in the port of Gdynia. 

Conclusion of agreement ve Danzig. (See League of Nations.) 


Spain. 
. March 2nd.—A vote of censure on the Government for the Casas 
Viejas affair was defeated in the Cortes by 191 votes to 128. 


Sweden. 

March 8th.—It was learnt that the Foreign Office had received a 
protest from the German Chargé d’Affaires regarding a statement reported 
to have been made by the Premier on March 6th. (Referring to Herr 
Hitler’s policy, he said the day might come when irritation would cul- 
minate in the overthrow of a rule of violence, which might then perhaps 
ve succeeded by another.) 


Turkey. 

March 5th.—The Cabinet approved the Budget for the year beginning 
June Ist, 1933. It balanced at 175 million Turkish pounds (say {£25 
million). Expenditure on national defence, at 49 millions, showed a 
reduction on previous years. 


U.S.A. 

March 1st.—The States of Alabama, Kentucky and Tennessee 
declared bank holidays, and measures were also taken in Idaho and 
Minnesota to restrict withdrawals or suspend business. 

The House of Representatives passed the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
Was sent to the President for signature. It provided for the orderly 
teadjustment of individual and corporate debts through the composition 
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and extension of the debts of individuals and of farmers as a class. It 
also provided machinery by which the railways could reorganise and 
scale down their capital structures without receivership. 

The Senate approved appropriations for the Navy amounting to 
$380 million. 

March 2nd.—Six more States took action to restrict withdrawals from 
their banks, and a complete moratorium was in force in nine States. 

March 3rd.—Bank holidays of from 3 to 15 days were declared in a 
further seven States. It was learnt that during the previous seven days 
the currency circulation had increased by $732 million ; while the total 
gold holdings of the country decreased by $226 million in the same period. 
The Federal Reserve System still had, however, $1,000 million of gold 
in excess of its needs. (The holdings totalled $2,900 million.) 

March 4th.—Mr. Franklin Roosevelt assumed office as President, 
and subsequently issued a proclamation calling a special session of Con- 
gress for March oth. 

In his inaugural address, Mr. Roosevelt emphasised that the only 
thing they had to fear was fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror. Their conimon difficulties concerned, however, material things ; 
values had sunk to fantastic levels, factories were without orders ; taxes 
had risen; their ability to pay had fallen . . . farmers found no 
markets for their produce and the savings of many years in thousands 
of families had gone. Nature still afforded her bounty, but the generous 
use of it languished in the very sight of supply. This was primarily 
“because the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods have failed 
through their own stubbornness and their own incompetence, have ad- 
mitted their failure and have abdicated.” 

Mr. Roosevelt continued, ‘‘ the practices of uncrupulous money- 
changers stand indicted in the court of public opinisn, rejected by the 
hearts and minds of men. True, they have tried,obut, faced by the 
failure of credit, they have proposed only lending more money. 

Stripped of the lure of profit by which to induce our people to follow 
them, they have resorted to exhortations, pleading tearfully for restored 
confidence. They only know the rules of a generation of self-seekers. 
They have no vision, and when there is no vision the people perish.” 

The money changers having fled they could now restore the temple 
of their civilisation to the ancient truths. The measure of that restora- 
tion lay in the extent to which they applied social values more noble 
than mere monetary profit. The dark days would be worth alli they cost 
if they taught them that their true destiny was not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister to themselves and their fellow men. 

They would have to abandon the false belief that public office and 
high political position were to be valued only by standards of pride 0! 
place and personal profit ; there must be an end to a conduct in banking 
and business that too often had given to a sacred trust the likeness of 
callous and selfish wrongdoing. But restoration called not ior changes 
in ethics alone ; the nation was asking for action, and action now. 

Their greatest primary task was to put the people to work, a task 
which would have to be treated as they would an emergency of wal. 
They would have frankly to recognize the overbalance of population 1 
industrial centres and endeavour to encourage settlement on the land. 
This could be helped by definite efforts to raise the values of agricultura! 
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products, and by other measures such as national planning for and super- 
vision of, all forms of transportation, communication and other public 
utilities. 

Finally, they required two safeguards against the return of the evils 
of the old order; there must be strict supervision of all banking and 
credit investments ; there must be an end to speculation with other 
people’s money ; there must be provision for an adequate but sound 
currency, and, he continued, ‘I shall urge on the new Congress in a 
special session detailed measures and I shall seek the immediate assistance 
of the 48 States. 

The President said he would spare no effort to restore world trade by 
international economic adjustment, but this was secondary in importance 
to the establishment of sound national economy. “In the field of world 
policy I would dedicate the nation to the policy of the good neighbour 
who resolutely respects himself and, because he does so, respects the 
rights of others..... if I read the temper of our people correctly, we 
now realise as never before our interdependence on each other, that we 
cannot merely take, but must give as well ; that if we are to go forward 
we must go as a trained and loyal army willing to accept sacrifices for the 
sake of common discipline.” 

If the normal balance of executive and legislative authority could not 
be re-established to meet to-day’s “‘ unprecedented task,’’ if Congress 
should refuse to accept his recommendation of, or itself to devise ““ measures 
that the stricken nation in the midst of a stricken world may require, then 
I shall not evade the clear course of duty that will then confront me. I 
shall ask the Congress for the one remaining instrument to meet the 
crisis—broad executive power to wage war against the emergency as 
great as the power that would be given to me if we were in fact invaded 
by a foreign foe.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet was composed as follows : Secretary of State, 
Senator Hull ; Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. William Woodin ; Attorney 
General, Mr. Homer Cummings; Secretary of War, Mr. George Dern ; 
the Navy, Senator Swanson ; the Interior, Mr. Harold Ickes ; Labour, 
Miss Frances Perkins ; Agriculture, Mr. Henry Wallace ; and Commerce, 
Mr. Daniel Roper. 

Bank holidays for three days were declared in Illinois and New York, 
and by the end of the day the only State without banking restrictions was 
South Carolina. 

March 6th.—The President issued a Proclamation providing that all 
banks throughout the country should be closed till March roth, and all 
banking operations suspended, except those specifically authorised by the 
Treasury. Also that no bank should “ pay out, export, ear-mark, or 
permit the withdrawal or transfer in any manner whatsoever of any gold 
or silver coin or bullion or currency,” or take any other action which 
might facilitate the hoarding of gold or currency. Finally, no bank might 
pay out deposits, make loans, deal in foreign exchange, or transfer credits 
from the United States to any place abroad. 

During the moratorium clearing-house certificates (bills backed by the 
credit of the clearing-house banks) were to be used as currency, as they 
could not be used for hoarding. 


March 7th.—-The Secretary to the Treasury authorised the issuance of 
scrip, beginning on March roth, by the clearing-house associations in each 
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State under State superyision. Mr. Woodin also authorised the withdrawal 
from the banks of funds for food, medicine, etc., the relief of distress and 
the payment of usual salaries and wages. 

Many banks opened for the purpose of receiving deposits for special 
new accounts, and withdrawal by cheque from them was permitted. 

Mr. Woodin also ruled that any bank having foreign branches might 
deposit collateral in the United States to secure advances to such branches, 
provided that the transactions did not involve any transfer of credit 
from the United States. The Federal Reserve banks were authorised to 
resume normal operations. 

In a speech to a Conference of Governors, the President was reported 
to have promised a national policy on mortgage foreclosures, and a central 
unemployment agency to co-ordinate the work of the States. 

It was learnt that during the week ending March 4th, about $962 
million had been withdrawn from banks by the public. 

Official figures published showed that on February 4th the total gold 
stocks amounted to $4,240 million. Free gold held by the Federal Reserve 
Bank above the legal coverage for its notes totalled $500 million. The 
total currency in circulation was $7,250 million. 

March oth.—The 73rd Congress met in special session and after hearing 
the President’s Message both Houses passed the emergency Banking Bill, 
the Senate by 73 votes to 7 and the House of Representatives 
unanimously. 

In his message Mr. Roosevelt said their first duty was to reopen all 
sound banks, as an essential preliminary to legislation directed against 
speculation with the funds of depositors and other violations of positions 
of trust. He therefore asked for the immediate enactment of legislation 
giving to the executive branch of the Government control over the banks ; 
authority forthwith to open such banks as had already been ascertained to 
be in a sound condition ; and authority to reorganise and reopen such 
banks as might be found to require reorganisation. He continued, ‘I ask 
for amendments to the Federal Reserve Act to provide for such additional 
currency, adequately secured, as it may become necessary to issue to meet 
all demands for currency, and at the same time to achieve this end without 
increasing the unsecured indebtedness of the Government.” 

He said that in his belief this legislation would not only lift all un- 
warranted doubts and suspicions as regards those banks which were 
100 per cent. sound, but would also mark the beginning of a new relation- 
ship between the banks and the people of America. Later in the session he 
would request the passage of two other measures. 

The Banking Bill provided for the reenactment of Section 5 of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, including all necessary authority to prevent 
hoarding and control the country’s gold reserves. It also gave the 
Executive authority for such control over all banks as might be necessary 
for the protection of depositors, and for the reorganisation of non-liquid 
banks. Finally, it provided for amendment of the Federal Reserve Act 
‘to permit direct loans to corporations and individuals against collateral 
in the form of United States obligations by the extension of powers to the 
Federal Reserve Banks to lend to member banks on sound assets not now 
eligible as collateral for such borrowing, and authorisation to the Federal 
Reserve to issue banknotes against obligations of the U.S.A. owned by the 
Federal Reserve banks, against notes of corporations or individuals 
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secured by United States Government obligations, and against notes of 
member banks secured by sound assets.” 

This meant that banks would be allowed to open the next day under a 
licensing system only. (There were two kinds of Federal Reserve notes— 
Reserve “‘ notes,”’ which had to be buttressed by 40 per cent. of gold ; and 
Reserve ‘“‘ bank notes,” which required no gold backing whatever, but 
which had always been secured by Government bonds, but which now 
might be secured by other collateral). 

New York Federal Reserve Bank announced that it had received 
$35 millions gold during the previous three days from clients turning in 
coin and gold certificates in exchange for Federal Reserve notes. 

In the evening the President issued a proclamation extending 
indefinitely the general banking “ holiday.” 

March toth.—In a second message to Congress Mr. Roosevelt 
reminded it that ‘‘ for three long years the Federal Government has been 
on the road towards bankruptcy,” and asked for further power to act in 
the interest of economy. He said that for the fiscal year 1932 the deficit 
was $2,472 million and for 1933 it would probably exceed $1,200 ; for 
1934 it would also probably exceed $1,000 million unless immediate action 
were taken, and he emphasised the effect of this condition upon the 
national economy—its contribution to the collapse of the banking 
structure. It was too late for a leisurely approach to the problem, and he 
accordingly asked Congress “ for new legislation laying down broad 
principles for the granting of pensions and other veteran benefits, and 
giving to the Executive authority to prescribe administrative details . . . 

I request also the enactment of legislation relating to the salaries of civil ~ 
and military employees of the Government.”’ 

March 11thThe House of Representatives, by 266 votes to 138, 
passed the Economy Bill giving the President power to deal with 
Veterans’ compensation and Government salaries. (Through this he hoped 
to effect savings amounting to over $600 millions a year). 

March 13th—In a short message to Congress the President asked 
for legislation for ‘‘ the immediate modification of the Volstead Act in 
order to legalise the manufacture and sale of beer and other beverages 
of such alcoholic content as is permissible under the Constitution,” and 
further to provide ‘‘ by substantial taxes a proper and much needed 
revenue for the Government.” 

Most of the banks in the 12 Federal Reserve districts resumed their 
ordinary business, having received licences from the State banking authori- 
ties. Dealings in foreign exchange were severely restricted and they 
were forbidden to pay out gold. The influx of gold in all the Reserve 
cities continued. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed Judge Robert Bingham to be Ambassador 
to London, Mr. Jesse Straus to be Ambassador to Paris, and Mr. Josephus 
Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico City. 

March 14th—Over 1,000 more banks opened in about 250 cities 
which had Clearing House Associations. 

In its reply to the invitation from the League of Nations to co- 
operate with the advisory (watching) committee on questions affecting 
the Sino-Japanese dispute, the Administration stated that it accepted a 
measure of responsibility limited by the desire to retain independence of 
judgment, and would permit Mr. Hugh Wilson, the Minister in Switzer- 
i to take part in the deliberations of the committee, but not to cast 

vote, 
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The State Department informed the British Ambassador that it 
would seek legislation empowering the President to impose an arms 
embargo against any nation. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 7th.—Refusal to join League Advisory Committee on Sino- 
Japanese dispute. (See League of Nations). : 

March 11th.—-Four British subjects, representatives of Messrs, 
Metropolitan-Vickers in the U.S.S.R. were arrested in Moscow. 

March 12th.—Thirty-five men were stated to have been shot for 
counter-revolutionary activity and wreckage on farms in the Ukraine, © 
North Caucasus and White Russia. Forty others were sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment. 

March 13th.——The Government ordered the Red Army to assist in 
the sowing campaign in the chief grain districts. An officer was to be 
placed at the head of each Sovkhoz, with power to establish military 
discipline. In some districts the whole adult male population was 
reported to have been transferred to distant labour centres, their places 
being taken by labour gangs from elsewhere. 

March 14th.—Two more Englishmen were arrested, both belonging 
to the Metropolitan-Vickers organisation. The manager and one of 
the others arrested on March 11th were set at liberty, but ordered to 
remain in Russia. 


Yugo-slavia. 
March 1st.—The Skupshtina adopted the Statute of the Little Entente 


by acclamation. ; 
The Minister of Finance resigned, in consequence of the rejection of his 


amendment to the Land Tax Act. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1933. 


23rd *Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce on Road Transport ... =n ... Paris 
27th *Child Welfare Committee ... ... Geneva 
4th-8th *Committee on Traffic in Women and Children ... Geneva 
24th *Establishment Committee, I.L.O. ae ... Geneva 
24th *Finance Committee, L. of N. cae en ... Geneva 
25th *Finance Committee, I.L.O. . Ae abe ... Geneva 
26th *Supervisory Commission, L. of N. ... Geneva 
27th *62nd Session of the Governing Body, L.L.O. ... Geneva 
May 8th *72nd Session of the Council.. Geneva 
May 29th-June 3rd 7th Biennial Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce ... Vienna 
June __tst-7th Meeting of International Union of League of 
Nations Societies ... ida tive ... Montreux 
June 6th *Annual Conference of the I.L.O. ... are ... Geneva 
June *Permanent Mandates Commission . Geneva 
June Congress of International Chamber of Commerce Vienna 
June International Cotton Congress ave ... Prague 
July (?) World Economic Conference des onl ..- London 
July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress... Pe ..- Cologne 
July-August World Grain Conference _.... ves eee eos “es - 
an 


August Ist-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... ... Géddll6, 
Hungary 


»  7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... Géddlld, 
Hungary 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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